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SECT, 1. 5 | 


- How we may ſpeak ſo as to Ze heard without difficulty, 
and with pleaſure. | 


| 
| 


. EFRE we enter upon particular rules, I 
would advile all who-can, Firſt, To ſtudy 
the Arr of SrzakinG betimes, and to practiſe it as 
often as poſſible, before they have contrafted any 
of the common imperfections or vices of ſpeaking, 
For theſe may enfffy be avoided-at Grit, but when + 
they are -once.learn'd *tis extremely difficult to 
unlearn them. I adviſe all young ptrſons, 2, 
To be governed in ſpeaking as in all other things, 
by reaſon rather than example, and therefore to 
have an eſpecial care, wham they imitate therein: 
and to imitate only what is right in their manner 5 
of ſpeaking not their blemiſhes and imperfections. 0 
2. The firſt bufineſs of a ſpeaker is, ſo to 
peak, that he may be heard and underſtood, 
-* with eaſe. In order to this, it is a great advan- 
tage to have a clear, ſtrong voice: ſuch at leaſt, , i 
as will fill the place where you ſpeak, ſo as to be < 
heard by every perſon in it. To ſtrengthen a .< 
weak voice, read ar {peak ſomething aloud, for l 
at leaſt half an hour every morning. But take 
care not to ſtrain, your voice at firſt. Begin low 1 
and raiſe it by degrees, to the height. 1 c 
3. If you are apt to faulter in your ſpeech, t 
read ſomething in private daily, and pronounce 7 
every word and ſyllable ſo diſtinctly, that they 0 
may all have their full found and proportion, I © 
you are apt to ſtammer at ſuch and ſuch particular 
expreſſions, take particular care, firſt, to pro- 
vounce them plainly, When you are once able 3 
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fluently at your leiſure, r 
The chief faults of fpeaking are, ET 29g 
1. The ſpeaking too loud. This is diſagreeable 
to the hearers, as well as inconvenient for the 
ſpeaker. For they muſt impute it either to ignor- 
ance or affectation, which is never ſo inexcufa- 
ble as in preaching. | 
Every man's voice ſhould indeed fit the place 
where he ſpeaks; but if it exceeds its natural key,. 
it will be neither ſweet, nor ſoft, nor agreeable, 


were it only on this account, that he cannot then 


give every word its proper and diſtinguiſhing; 


do this, you may learn to pronounce them more 


2. The ſpeaking too low, This is, of the two, 


more difagreeable than the former. Take care: 


therefore to keep between the extremes: to pre- 


ſerve the key, the command of your voice, and 


. to adapt the loudneſs of it, to the place where: 
you are, or the number. of perſons. to whom you 


. ſpeak. 8 


In order to this, conſider whether your voice 


be naturally loud or low: and. if it incline to- 


either extreme; correct this firſt in your ordinary 


converſation, If it be too low; converſe with 


thoſe that are deaf: if too loud, with thoſe who. 


3. The ſpeaking in a thick cluttering manner. 
Some perſons mumble, or ſwallow ſome words or 
ſyllables; and do not utter the reſt articulately or 
diſtinctly. This is ſometimes owing to a natural 
defect: ſometimes to a ſudden flutter of ſpirits; 

but oftner to a bad habit. „ 
To cure this, accuſtom yourſelf both in conver- 


ſpeak _ | 


ſation and reading, to pronounce every word 


diſtinctly. Obſerve how full a found ſome give 
to every word, and labour to imitate them. If 
no other way avail, do as Demoſthenes did; who 
cured himſelf of this natural defect, by repeating 

- orations every day, with pebbles in his mouth. 
4. The ſpeaking too faſt. This is a common 
fault; but not a little one. Particularly when 
we ſpeak of the things of God. It may be cured 
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by habituating yourſelf, to attend to the weight, 
Tenſe and propriety of every word you ſpeak, 

5. The ſpeaking too flaw, is not a common 
Fault ; and when we are once warn'd of it, it may 
be 1 avoided, | 

6. The ſpeaking with an irregular, deſultory, 
and uneven voice, rais'd or depreſt unnaturally 


or unſeaſonably, To cure this, you ſhould take 


care not to begin your periods either too high or 
too low ; for that would neceſſarily lead you to 
an unnatural and improper variation of the voice, 


And remember, never either to raiſe or ſink your 


voice, without a particular reaſon ; ariſing either 
from the length of the period, or the ſenſe or 
ſpirit of what you ſpeak. PE” f 
7. But the greateſt and moſt common fault of 
all, is, the ſpeaking with a tone: ſome have a 
womaniſh, ſqueaking tone: ſome a ſinging or 
canting one: ſome an high, ſwelling, theatrical 
tone, laying too much emphaſis on every ſentence: 


ſome have an awful, ſolemn tone; others an odd, 


Jo avoid all kinds of unnatural tones, the only 
rule is this, endeavour to ſpeak in public juſt as 
you do in common converſation. Attend. to 


whimfical, whining one, not to be expreſt in 


your ſubject, and deliver it in the ſame manner, 


as if you were talk ing of it to a friend. This, if 
e obſerv'd, will correct both this and 
almoſt all the gather faults of a bad/prpnunciation, 
For a good pronunciation is nothing but 2 


« 


uitable to the nature and importance of the ſenti- 


ments we deliver. 6 
> 15 if you would be heard with pleaſure, in 


order to make the deeper impre ſſion on your 


hearers, 1. Study to zender your voice as ſoft 
and ſweet as pollible: and the more, if it be 
patuzally barſh, hoarſe or obſtreperous; which 
may e cured by conſtant exerciſe. By care- 
Fully ufipg this every morning, you may in a 
Tor time wear off theſe defects, and contraft 

uch a ſmooth and tuneſul delivery, as will recom- 
mend whatever you ſpeak; 9 Secondly, 


atuxal, ealy and graceful variation of.the voice, 
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9. . Secondly, Labour to avoid the odious 
' cuſtom of —_— and ſpitting, While you are 
ſpeaking. And at ſome times you cannot 
. wholly avoid it, yet take care you do not ſtop in 
the middle of a fentence, but only at ſuch times 
as will leaſt interrupt the ſenſe of what you are 


delivering. 
10. Above all, take care, Thirdly, to vary your 


voice, according to the matter on which you 


ſpeak, Nothing more grates the ear, than a voice 
{till in the ſame key. And yet nothing is more 
common. Altho' this monotony is not only un- 
pleaſant to the ear, but deſtroys the effect of what . 
is ſpoken, 

11. The beſt way to learn bow ro vary the 
voice, is, To obſerve common diſcourſe. Take 
notice how you ſpeak yourſelf in ordinary conver- 
ſation, and how others ſpeak on various occa- 
ſions, After the very 3 manner ydu are 
to vary your voice in public, allowing for the 
Jargeneſs of the place, and the. diſtance of the 
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SECT, 11. 


General Rutes for the Variation of the Voice, 


1. The voice may be varied three ways, Firſt; 
as to height or lowneſs, Secondly, as to She. 
mence or ſoftneſs, Tai, as to [wiftneſs or 
flowneſs. 

And Firſt, as to height, i beteten the 
extremes is carefully to be obſerved, You muſt: 
neither ſtrain your voice,. by. railing it. always to 
the higheſt note it can reach, nor link it always 
to the loweſt note, Which would be to murmur: 
rather than to ſpeak, 

2. As to vehemence, have a care how you 
force your voice to the laſt extremity. Vou can- 


not hold. this long, without danger of its erackiug, 


and failing you on a ſudden, Nor yet ought you 
to ſpeak 1 in too faint and remiſs a manner, Which 
8 . 
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0 
deſtroys all the force and energy of what is 
Ipoken. N 0 i 
3. As to ſwiftneſs, you ought to moderate the 
voice ſo as to avoid all precipitation: otherwiſe 
you give the hearers no time to think, and ſo are 
not likely either to convince or to perſuade them. 
Vet neither ſhould you ſpeak ſlower than men 
. generally do, in common converſation. *Tis a 
fault, to draw out your words too flow, or to 
make needleſs breaks or pauſes. Nay to drawl is 
(of the two) worſe than to hurry, The ſpeech 
ought not to drop, but to flow along. But then 


It qu bt tg flow like a gliding. ſtream, not as a 
rapid torrent. | | 
4. Yet let it be obſerved, that the medium I 
recommend does not conſiſt in an indiviſible 
point, It admits of a conſiderable latitude, As 
to the height or lowneſs of the voice, there are 
five or fix notes whereby it may be varied, 
between the higheſt and the loweſt : ſo here is 
abundant room for variation, without falling in- 
to either extreme. There is alſo ſufficient room 
between the extremes of violence and of ſoftneſs, 
to pronounce either more vehemently or more 
mildly, as different ſubjects may require. And 
as to ſwiftneſs or ſlownels, tho' you avoid both 
extremes, you may nevertheleſs ſpeak faſter 
or flower, and that in ſeveral degrees, as beſt 
anſwers the ſubject and paſhons of your diſcourſe, 

5, But it ſhould likewiſe be obſerved, that the 
voice ought nat to be varied too haſtily in any of 
theſe reſpects: but the difference is to be made by 

degrees, and almoſt inſenſibly: too ſudden a 

change being unnatural and affected, and conſe- 

quently diſagreeable to the hearers. 


S E C T. III. 
| Particular Rur xs for varying the Voice. 


1. If you ſpeak of natural things only to 
make.the hearers underſtand them, there needs 
only a clear and diſtinct voice, But if you would 
diſplay the wiſdom and power of God therein, do 
it with a ſtionger and more ſolemn accent. 5 
2. Ihe 
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2. The good and honourable actions of men 
ſhould be deſcribed, with a full and lofty accent: 
wicked and infamous actions, with a ſtrong and 
earneſt voice, and ſuch a tone as expreſſes horror 
and deteſſ at ion. | | 

g. In congratulating the happy events of life, 
we ſpeak' with a lively and chearful accent: in 
relating misfortunes (as in funeral orations) with - 
a flow and mournful one. | 5 

4. The voice ſhould alſo be varied according to 
the greatneſs or importance of the ſubject: It being 
abſurd, either to ſpeak in a lofty manner, where 
the ſubjett is of little concern: or to ſpeak of great 
and important affairs, with a low, unconcern'd 
and familiar voice. | Fo ht 

5. On all occaſions let the thing you are to ſpeak 
be deeply imprinted on your own heart: and when 


you are ſenſibly touch 'd yourſelf, you will eaſily 


- 


touch others, by adjuſting your voice to every 


paſſion which you feel. | 
6. Love is ſhewn bya ſoft, ſmooth, and melt- 
ing voice: hate by a ſharp and ſullen ane: joz 
by a full and flowing one: grief by a dull, lan- 
guiſhing tone; ſometimes, interrupted by a ſigh 
or groan: Fear is expreſt by a trembling and 
heſitating voice: Boldneſs by ſpeaking loud and 
ſtrong. Anger is ſhewn by a ſharp and impetu- 
ous tone, taking the breath often, 'and peakin 

ſhort, Compaihon requires a ſoft and ſubmiſſive 
VOICE, 

7. After the expreſſion of any violent paſſion, 
you ſhould gradually lower your voice again. 
Readineſs in varying it on all kinds of ſubjetts as 
well as paſſions, is beſt acquired by frequently 
reading or repeating aloud, either BY: 95 


| fele@ plays, or ſuch diſcourſes as come neareſt tg 


the dramatick ſtile, 2 
8. You ſhould begin a diſcourſe low, both as 
it -expreſfes modeſly, and as it is beſt for your 


voice and ſtrength ; and yet ſo as to be heard by 


all that are preſent. You may afterwards riſe as 
the matter ſhall require. The audience likewiſe, 
being calm and moved at firſt, are belt ſuited by 


à cool and diſpaſſionate addreſs, 
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9. Yet this rule admits of ſome exceptions, 
For on ſome extraordinary occaſions, you ma 
begin a diſeourſe abruptly and paſſionately, 
and conſequently. with a. warm and paſſionate ac- 
cent. 8 
10. You may ſpeak a little louder, in laying 
down what you deſign to prove, and. explaining 
it to your hearers. But you need not ſpeak with 
any warmth or emotion yet; *tis enough, if you 
ſpeak articulately and diſtinctly. SAP 
11. When you prove your point, and. refute 
your adverfary's objections, there is need of more 
earneſtneſs and contention of voice. And here 
chiefly it is, that you are to vary your voice, ac- 
cording to the rules above recited. | 
12. A little pauſe may then precede, the con- 
eluſion, in which you may. gradually. riſe to the 
utmoſt ſtrength of pronunciation; and finiſh all 
with a lively, chearful. voice; expreſling joy and 
ſatisfaRion. Es es 75 
13. An exclamation requires a loud and ſtrong, 
voice; And ſo does an oath.or ſtrong aſſeuer ation 
As, „ O the depth of the riches both of the 
wiſdom and knowledge of Go.!“ Icall Gon- 
to record upon my ſoul. ? : 
14. In a proſopæia, the voice ſhould be varied 
according to the character of the perſons inttroduc- 
ed: In an apoſtrophe, according. to the circum- 
Aances-of the perion or thing to which you ad» 
Ureſs your ſpeech : Which if directed either to 
God, or to. inanimate things, ought to be louder 
than uſual. JFF BORE 7 : 
*" I5. In reciting and anſwering objections, the 
voice ſhould. be varied, as if two perſons were 
freaking. And ſo in dialogues, or whenever 
ſeveral perſons are introduced, as diſputing or 
talking together. Ws e 
16. In a dimax, the voice muſt. be gradually 
raiſed, to anſwer every ſtep of the figure. In an 
e en the voice (which was raiſed. to intro- 
duce it) muſt be lower d conſiderably. In an anti- 
_ theſis, the points are to be diſtinguiſh'd, and the 
former to' be pronounced with a itronger ome 
5 11 | | 3 
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than the latter: But in an anadiploſis the word 
repeated is pronounced the ſecond time louder 
and ſtronger than the firſt. 3 . 

17. Take care never to make a pauſe in ſpeak - 
ing, in the middle of a word or ſentence: but 
only where there is ſuch a pauſe in the ſenſe as 
requires, or at leaſt, allows of it. Vou may 
nat a ſhort pauſe after every period: and begin 
the next, generally a little lower than you con- 
cluded. the laſt: but an ſome occaſions a little 
higher; which the nature of the ſubject will eafi - 
ly determine. | | : | 

18. I would likewiſe adviſe every ſpeaker to 
obſerve thoſe who ſpeak well, that he may not 
pronounce any word in an improper manner. 
And in caſe of doubt, let him not be aſhamed to 
aſk, How ſuch a word is to be pronounced: as 
neither to deſire others that they would inform 
him whenever they hear him pronounce any word 
improperly. ob © TEIN N 

19. Laſtly, Take care not to ſink your voice 
too much, at the concluſion of a period: but pro- 
nounce the very laſt words loud and diſtina, 
eſpecially if they have but a weak and dull-ſound: 
of themſelves. Sw 


SE CT, VI. 
/ Gusruns, 


1. That this ſilent language of your face and 
hands may move the affections of thoſe that ſes 


and hear you, it muſt be- well adjuſted to the fub- 


ject, as well as to the paſſion which you deſire 
either to expreſs or excite, It muſt likewiſe be 
free from all affectation, and ſuch. as appears t 
be the mere, natural reſult, both of the things 
you ſpeak, and of the affection that moves you to. 
peak them. And the whole is ſo to be managed, 
that there may be nothing in all the diſpoſitions 
and motions of your body, to offend the. eyes of: 
the peiators  - ©. © ns 
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2. But tis more difficult to find out the fauks 
of your own geſture, than thoſe of your pronun- 
ciation, For a man may hear his own voice, but 
- ke cannot fee his own face: neither can he 
: obſerve the ſeveral motions of his own body; at 
leaſt, but imperfectly. To remedy this, you may 
uſe a large looking-glaſs, as Demoſthenes did, and 


thereby obſerve and learn to avoid every difagree- 


- able or unhandſome geſture. | 
3. There ts but one way better than this: 
- which1s to have ſome excellent pattern as often as 
may be, before your eyes: and to defire ſome 
{kilful and faithful friend to obſerve all your 
- motions, and inform you which are-proper, and: 
. which are not, S IE"; | 
4. As to the motion of the body, it eught not 
to change its place or poſture every moment. 


Neither on the other hand; to ſtand like a-ſtock,. 


one fixt and immoveable poſture: but to move, 
in a natural and graceful manner, as various cir- 
1 . „ STR 
5. The head ought not to be held up too high, 
nor clowniſhly thruſt forward: neither to be 
: caſt down and hang, as it were, on the breaſt; 
nor to lean always on one or the other ſide: but 
to be kept modeſtly and decently upright, in its 
natural ſtate and poſition, Farther, it ought 
neither to be kept immoveable, as a ſtatue; nor 
to be continually moving and throwing itſelf 


about. To avoid both extremes, it ſhould. be 


turn'd gently, as occaſion is, ſometimes one way, 


ſometimes the other: and at other times remain, 


looking {trait forward, to the middle of the: audi- 
_, tory. Add to this, that it ought always to be 
_turn'd, on the ſame fide with the hands and body: 
only in refuſing a thing; for this we do with the 
right hand, turning the head at the ſame time to 
the left. 3 8 
6. But 'tis. the face which gives the greateſt 
life to action: of this therefore you muſt take the 
greateſt care, that nothing may appear diſagree- 
able in it, ſince 'tis continually in the view of all 


this, 
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5 ths, but the looking-glaſs, or à friend, whe - 

1 will deal faithfully with you. You ſhould adapt 

it all its movements to the ſubject you treat of, the 

© paſſions you would raiſe, and the perſons .to 

xt whom youſpeak. Let love or joy ſpread a chear- 

y fulneſs over your face; hatred, ſorrow, or fear a 

d gloomineſs. Look with gravity and authority on 

— your inferiors; on your ſuperiors with boldneſfs 
mixt with ͤreſpect. ” > ates 0c 

: 7. You ſhould always be caſting your eyes upz- 

8 on ſome or other of your auditors, and moving 

nw” them from one ſide to the other, with an air of 

Ir affection and regard: looking them decently in 

d the face, one after another, as we do in familiar 
converſation. Your aſpect ſhould always be | 

t pleaſant, and your looks direct neither ſevere nor ; 

t. aſkew : unleſs you deſign to expreſs contempt 

„ or ſcorn, which may require that particular aſpect, 1 

ey 8. If you ſpeak of heaven or things above, lift, | 

5 up your eyes: if of things beneath, caſt them ; 
down: andio if you ſpeak of things of diſgrace; .. N 

5 but raiſe them, in ſwearing, or ſpeaking of Things { 

" wherein you glory. Hs Re 9 4 

5 9. The mouth muſt never be turned awry: 

at neither muſt you bite or lick your lips, or ſhrug ' 

ts up your ſhoulders; or lean upon your elbow ; all 

It which give juſt offence to the ſpectators. 

0 10. We make ufe of the hand a thouſand „ 

If different ways; only very little at the beginning 

C of a diſcourſe. Concerning this, you may oblerve .. 

LY the rules following: 1. Never clap your hands, 

7, nor thump the pulpit: 2. Uſe the right-hand 

wy molt, and when you ule the left, let it be only to 

XC accompany the other: g. The right-hand may 

© be gently applied to the breaſt, when you ſpeak 

ws of your own faculties, heart or: conſcience : 


4. You muſt begin your action with your ſpeech, 
and end it when you make an end of ſpeaking : 


t 5. The hands ſhould ſeldom be lifted up higher 


he than the eyes, nor let down lower than the 
* breaſt: 6. Your eyes ſhould always have your 
all hands ig view, ſo that they you ſpeak to may fee 
Ne: Your eyes, your mouth and your hands, all moving 
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